nately the enemy had no notion of what they were
about, and they were therefore able to steal out and
collect various planks and timbers that were lying in
the open. Mrs Gubbins and Mrs Brydon, one of her
guests, sat up through the night to keep the men
supplied with tea and brandy-and-water. After a
good night's work they all climbed back through the
window, just as day began to break, and barricaded
it after them.
Mr Gubbins paid the Indian workers their two
rupees each in cash as soon as they had finished. The
pay was high, the ordinary day's wage of a labourer
being one-eighth of a rupee, and soon there were as
many as seventy-five men working in the bastion
every night. Indeed, there were complaints that in-
dispensable servants were being attracted from the
other outposts, and some of them had to be turned
away. One woman and several children joined in the
work, being paid at half the men's rate.
The second and third nights passed as quietly as
the first, and it was still safe to search for planks and
battens in the openj but on the fourth night, dis-
covering what was afoot, the enemy occupied and
loopholed the surrounding houses, the nearest of
which was within twenty-five yards of the bastion.
There was a liberal exchange of abuse in the ver-
, nacular, followed by shots from the enemy which
killed one of the workmen and wounded others, but
the \rork went on steadily.
It was not long before the whole garrison were
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